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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:     9  minutes 

AIUOUNCFJ.SNT;  Neighbor  Thompson,  our  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  man,  leaves 
his  garden  today  to  talk  about  chickens.  He  takes  you  from  the  garden  to 
the  poultry- -yard,  and  he  "brings  you  now  some  tips  on  spring  doings  in  the 
"back— yard,  flock.    All  right,  Neighbor. 

**** 

Mrs.  T.  is  really  the  poultry  raiser  of  the  family.     I've  sort 
of  retired  from  active  service  in  the  last  year.     I'm  something  like 
the  old  darky  whose  wife  took  in  washing.    A  friend  asked  him  if  he 
helped  with  the  wash.     "Sure  I  helps  her,"  he  replied,  "I  tells  the 
customers  when  it's  ready." 

But  anyway  I'd  hardly  feel  qualified  to  pose  as  an  expert  on 
raising  poultry,  even  though  I  learned  a  lot  in  the  10  years  I  WAS  ac- 
tive.    So  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  my  old  friend  A.  R.  Lee,  who  has  been 
poultry  husbandman  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
20  years.     I  asked  him  for  spring  pointers  on  back-yard  poultry  keeping, 
and  so  today  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  he  wrote  in  reply. 

I  suppose  the  first  question  is  "Where  is  your  poultry  coming 
from?"     That  is,  will  you  hatch  your  own  eggs,  will  you  buy  day-old 
chicks  or  will  you  buy  pullets? 

Mr.  lee  writes  me  that  more  and  more  town  farmers  seem  to  be  buy- 
ing pullets,  either  grown  or  partly  grown.    And  he  recommends  it  where 
you  can  buy  pullets  economically.    Keeping  laying  hens  ia  better  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  backyard  than  raising  young  chickens. 

But  he  says  that  if  you  buy  day-old  chicks  be  sure  t  o  order  them 
early  enough  so  that  you  can  get  them  in  March  or  April.  Late-hatched 
chicks  rarely  if  ever  do  as  well  as  early  hatched  chicks,  as  I  imagine 
most  of  you  have  found  out  by  experience. 

"But  however  you  do  it,"  Mr.  Lee  writes,  "be  sure  that  you  get 
your  eggs  or  your  chicks  or  your  pullets  from  a  reliable  breeder  who 
keeps  healthy,  high-quality  stock.     The  quality  of  your  original  stock 
largely  determines  your  success  in  back-yard  poultry  keeping.  Don't 
lose  sight  of  that. 


Now  let  me  read  you  a  few  timely  pointers  from  his  letter.  Here 
they  are,  verbatims 
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First  he  says  "Be  sure  that  "our  poultry  house  is  dry.  Damp- 
ness in  house  or  litter  indicates  that  you  aren't  allowing  sufficient 
ventilation*. 

"At  this  time  of  year,"  he  continues, " open  up  the  poultry  house 
and  give  all  the  ventilation  the  weather  will  allow.    On  sunny  days 
windows  and  doors  can  he  opened  quite  generally,  and  always  leave  some 
window  space  open  at  night. 

"Another  thing,  if  you  have  outside  yards  they're  apt  to  get 
muddy.    And  this  means  that  you  must  keep  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor 
and  in  nest  "boxes  to  prevent  eggs  from  getting  dirty.     It  also  means 
changing  the  litter  more  freouently  than  usual." 

How  let's  skip  to  the  last  page  where  Mr.  Lee  takes  up  feed- 
ing.   He  points  out  that  hens  should  he  at  the  peak  of  production  about 
now,  and  he  advises  liberal  feeding  to  maintain  this  production.  Hens 
eat  mash  freely  when  they're  laying  heavily,  so  never  allow  the  mash- 
hopper  to  get  empty,  and  provide  plenty  of  hopper  space,  he  says. 

Besides,  when  hens  produce  at  their  peak  they  need  a  constant 
supply  of  oyster  shell  and  limestone  grit. 

Incidentally  Mr.  Lee  suggest  it's  usually  convenient  for  town 

farmers  to  buy  commercial  mash  and  scratch  feeds  already  mixed.  and 

I  guess  most  of  us  do  that.     It  hardly  pays  to  buy  separate  feed  in- 
gredients for  small  flocks. 

How  about  feeding  table  and  kitchen  scraps?    Mr.  Lee  recommends 

it,  if  they're  mixed  with  moist  mash  and  fed  in  clean  containers  ■ 

and  provided  you  take  care  not  to  let  spoiled  meat  slip  into  the  scraps.. 

The  keynote  of  thevhole  letter,  I  guess,  is  sanitation.    He  em- 
phasizes it  all  the  way  through.    For  instance,  in  speaking  about  the 
number  of  chicks  to  keep  he  says:     "That  depends  on  the  system  you  use 
and  the  land  you  have.     With  our  present  knowledge  of  feeding  and  sani- 
tation we  can  keep  quite  a  few  fowls  on  a  small  lot.    However,  a  small 
dirt  yard  soon  gets  contaminated  and  you  can  usually  get  better  results 
by  confining  the  liens  to  the  house.    Provided,  of  course  the  house  is 
kept  clean  and  that  the  hens  get  direct  sunlight." 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  suggests  that  a  sun  parlor  can  be  attach- 
ed to  the  house  so  that  the  hens  get  the  beneficial  effects  of  sunlight 
without  going  out  on  the  ground. 

Young  chickens,  he  says,  are  successfully  raised  by  similar  methods. 

But  there's  another  way  to  sanitation,  and  incidentially  it's  the 
one  I  follow.  Use  alternate  yards  for  hens  and  change  coops  frequently 
for  chickens.  Keep  the  land  fresh  by  growing  a  green  crop  in  the  extra 
yard  and  by  changing  yards  4  or  5  times  during  the  growing  season.  Soi" 
that  you  allow  the  hens  in  the  yards  for  only  1  or  2  hours  before 
roosting  time.  That  will  give  them  much  of  the  benefit  of  outside  con- 
ditions and  it  brings  the  minimum  contamination  of  land  with  good  use  and 
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minimum  destruction  of  growing  green  feeds,. 

Another  thing  I  always  do  is  move  my  chick  coops  around  on  parts 
of  the  garden,  and  I  utilize  the  whole  garden  for  hens  "before  and  after 
the  growing  seasons. 

Whenever  hens  and  chicks  are  kept  confined  in  a  coop  without  direct 
sunlight,  Mr.  Lee  prescribes  adding  1  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil  in  the 
mash  as  an  addition  to  their  diet. 

As  to  poultry  houses  and  quarters  he  recommends  simply  that  they 
he  comfortable  and  that  they  be  easy  to  care  for  and  clean.     If  you  have 
suitable  equipment,  caring  for  the  flock  is  a  fairly  simple  matter,  re- 
quiring only  a  few  minutes  daily. 

Always,  says  Mr.  Lee,  keep  a  good  proportion  of  pullets  in  the 
flock.     This  not  only  increases  average  yearly  egg  production  but  also 
gives  more  SVEM  production  throughout  the  year. 

Cull  the  hens  in  the  summer  and  fall,  or  as  soon  as  they  stop 
laying,  and  use  the  poor  layers  for  Sunday  dinners.     It  usually  doesn't 
pay  to  keep  hens  for  egg  production  for  more  than  2  years,  and  many 
hens  can  be  culled  at  the  end  of  the  first  laying  year. 

Wait  a  minute  —  here's  a  postscript.     It  says  "Hens  which  have 
completed  their  molt  have  grown  new  wing  feathers,  so  they'll  soon  be- 
gin flying  over  fences.    Which  means  that  you'll  have  to  clip  their  long 
wing  feathers." 

Mr.  Lee  by  the  way,  is  co-author  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bulletin  on  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards."     If  you're  interested  in 

raising  poultry  I  recommend  this  bulletin           it's  helped  me  out  a  lot. 

The  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo.  1508-F. 

AiniOlMCSMMT:     If  you  want  that  bulletin  on  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back 

Yards"  write  to  Neighbor  Thompson  in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington.     The  number  if  Farmers1 
Bulletin  !To.  1508-F  and  it's  free. 


PRIMER  FOR  TOOT  FARMERS  Wednesday,  March  12,  1930 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:    10  minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    Neighbor  Thompson,  who  now  brings  you  the  PRIMER  FOR  TOM 
FARMERS,  wafts  a  breath  of  spring  into  the  studio  today.    As  he  told  me 
yesterday  "Sprig  has  kub"  for  him.     It  seems  Mrs.  Thompson  was  wielding 
the  garden  hose  and  N-'olghbor  got  in  the  way,  so  he's  been  nursing  a  cold. 
However,  he  seems  to  be  back  in  good  voice  again  today,  and  he's  going  to 
talk  to  you  now  about  spring  care  of  the  lawn.    All  right,  Neighbor. 

**** 

As  I  was  saying  when  I  was  so  rudely  interrupted,  "What  is  Home 
without  a  1  ftwi?" 

"You  talk  like  a  greeting  card,"  Mrs.  T.  remarked,  glancing  toward 
the  kitchen  door  and  airing  the  hose  in  the  opposite  direction,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  toward  my  belt-buckle.     "What  is  home  without  a  1mm?     What  is 

Home  without  children?    What  is  Home  without  a  can-opener?     What  Oh,  Oh, 

Now,   see  there,  you  got  yourself  all  wet.    You  go  right  in  the  house  and 
change  your  clothes  and  rub  your  throat  with  that  salve  and  take  a  hot  foot 
bath  and  take  two  quinine p_ills  and  go  to  bed." 

fell,  I  did  everything  but  take  the  ouinine  and  the  hot  foot  bath 
and  the  salve  and  go  to  bed.     So  it  turned  out  that  it  was",  all  my  fault 
all  the  way  around  that  I  took  cold. 

Anyway  I've  been  thinking.  And  I've  decided  that  home  without  a 
lawn  or  home  without  children  may  or  may  not  lack  something  vital.  But 
I!m  sure  that  a  lawn  without  children  ought  to  be  a  real  lawn. 

I  decided  this  when  I  ventured  outside  yesterday  and  discovered 
Tommy  Junior  and  about  ten  of  his  friends  using  the  front  lawn  for  their 
spring  baseball  practice. 

It  was  one  of  those  paradoxical  spring  days,  anyway;  paradoxical 
because  it's  so  bright  and  springy  it  makes  everything  else  look  dingy  and 
worn,  like  a  last  fall's  suit  at  Easter  time,     I  knew  spring  had  come,  be- 
cause I  found  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  I  didn't  feel  like  doing  it.     So  I 
compromised  and  put  Tommy  to  work. 

"See  that  new  concrete  walk,"  I  told  him,  "You  and  your  roller- 
skating  friends  ruined  the  sod  for  a  foot  on  each  side  of  it.     It  looks 
terrible.    Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?" 


No,  Tommy  was  not  ashamed,  but  he  was  sorry  about  it,  he  said,  es- 
pecially if  he  had  to  fix  it  up. 
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So  I  enlisted  him  in  my  spring  clean- up  anny,  and  tomorrow  I  hope 
to  recruit  my  other  hoy,  Art.    Then  things  will  start  happening  along  the 
Thompson  front  front  yard. 

I  have  the  plan  of  "battle  already  formulated,  and  the  orders  all 
ready  to  utter. 

First,  Captain  Art,  will  get  one  dozen  wheelbarrow,  loads  of  good 
soil  from  the  compost  pile.  Fill  all  holes  and  depressions  with  it,  and 
top-dress  the  places  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  grass  is  thin* 

Now,  Sergeant  Tommy,  you'll  level  the  soil  with  the  hack  of  that 
steel  rake.    And  then  roll  it  with  the  lawi>-roller  or  firm  it  with  a  sliort 
piece  of  plarite. 

However,  before  the  soil  is  smoothed  and  rolled,  I,  myself,  will 
broadcast  3  or  4  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  each  100  square  feet 
of  lawn.    In  a  few  places  where  the  soil  is  very  poor  I'll  put  5  pounds 
to  the  hundred  square  feet.    The  main  thing  is  to  spread  the  fertilizer 
uniformly  or,  if  you  choose,  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  used  for  the  top 
dressing. 

Now,  with  this  first  offensive  successfully  launched,  we'll  rest 
for  a  few  days,  and  maybe  hope  for  rain.    I  usually  let'  the  soil  stand  a 
few  days  so  it  will  settle,  or  possibly  until  after  a  rain.    Then,  as  soon 
as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to  work  we'll  go  over  the  top  once  more  with 
the  steel  rake  but  very  lightly.    We'll  sow  lawn  grass  seed  mixture  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  pound  to  each  100  square  feet  of  surface. 

Some  of  you  may  prefer  to  leave  the  soil  a  little  rough  and  let 
the  first  shower  or  the  slight  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil  complete 
the  covering  of  seed  and  beat  down  the  surface.    I  know  some  folks  who  do. 
But  Jj_d.  roll  it  lightly  after  sowing  the  seed.     Or  what  I  usually  do  is 
to  take  a  piece  of  plant  about  10  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long  and  plank  the 
surface.    That  is,  I  start  at  one  side  of  the  lawn  and  move  the  plank  about 
its  width,  treading  on  the  plank  each  time  to  firm  the  soil. 

W.  R.  B.,  my  garden  advisor  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
still  another  method.    He  takes  a  short  piece  of  plank,  about  8  inches  wide 
and  a  foot  long,  and  attaches  an  upright  handle  to  the  middle  of  it.  Then 
he  uses  it  as  a  sort  of  tamper. 

I've  found  that  heavy  clay  soils  ought  not  be  packed  too  firmly. 
In  fact  on  VERY  heavy  soil  it's  better  to  leave  the  surface  slightly 
roughened.    Because  if  you  pack  the  soil  and  then  a  hard  rain  comes,  your 
grass  seed  may  never  see  the  light  of  day. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  know  it  isn't  easy  to  start  a  lawn  from  seed 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  South.    Town  farmers  in 
those  places  transplant  clumps  of  grass  from  pasture-;  or  other  spot  where 
there  s  a  clean  sod  of  Bermuda  or  carpet  grass.    Usually  they  dig  small 
holes  in  the  lawn  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so  and  then  simply  plant  a 
piece  of  rooted  sod  in  each  hole.    They  smooth  the  surface  either  by  roll- 
ing, using  a  plank,  or  patting  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
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I  night  add  that  in  many  parts  of  the  northeastern  states  where 
they  use  Sent  Grasses  for  lawns,  many  folks  do  about  the  same  thing  they  do 
in  the  South  with  Bermuda  and  Carpet  grass.     The  only  difference  is  that 
they  do  it  in  the  fall.     In  either  case  the  clumps  of  grass  soxm  spread  to 
cover  the  whole  area. 

When  we  discuss  lawns  someone  sooner  or  later  raises  the  question 
of  putting  lime  on  the  soil.    According  to  W.R.3.,  who  is  my  authority  on 
such  matters,  lawns  need  lime  in  a  few  cases,  but  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptionally rare.    As  a  matter  of  fact  lime  more  often  than  not  proves  in- 
jurious.   Most  lawn  grasses  will  grow  on  a  slightly  acid  soil,  and  the  Bent 
grasses  require  an  acid  soil. 

So.TT.R.B. 's  advice  is  this:    Don't  apply  lime  to  your  lawn  unless 
you  make  a  test  and  find  that  your  soil  is  extremely  acid.    And  even  then 
be  sure  that  you  don't  apply  any  more  lime  than  is  necessary  to  correct  tha 
acid  condition  and  bring  the  soil  to  a  point  "'here  gnasses  will  grow  in  it. 
Too  much  lime  may  turn  out  to  be  decidedly  too  much. 


For  instance,  the  part  of  my  lawn  facing  the  road.     It's  harder  to 
keep  this  bank  in  good  condition  than  all  the  rest  of  the  lawn.  Folks 
simply  insist  on  walking  up  and  down  it,  and  tramping  holes  in  it.     I  may 
someday  put  climbing  or  trailing  roses,  English  ivy,  Japanese  honeysuckle 
or  some  other  semi-climb 3ng  plant  on  this  slope,  and  if  it  were  any  steeper 
I  would  do  it  now.    But  grass  is  my  first  choice  and  I'm  going  to  grow  grass 
there  if  I  have  to  call  out  the  militia. 

How  I  want  to  wind  up  with  a  word  about  watering  the  lawn.  The 
first  principle  I  guess  is  the  one  Mrs.  T.  taught  me  —  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  water  yourself. 


But  somebody  asked  me  the  other  day  about  watering/  the  lawn  is  fresh- 
ly seeded.  I  told  him  not  to  water  immediately  after  seeding  unless  the 
soil  is  extremely  dry  and  unless  he  would  be  able  to  keep  it  watered  for 
at  least  3  or  4  weeks,  until  the  grass  takes  a  firm  hold. 

I  learned  long  ago  that  frequent  light  sprinkling  of  a  Iwan  is  in- 
jurious.   TOien  you  water  the  lawn  give  it  a  thorough  soaking,  say  at  in- 
tervals cf  4  to  10  days  in  the  absence  of  rainfall. 

Some  folks,  I  know,  set  a  lawn  sprinkler  in  one  place  and  let  it 
run  all  night,  or  for  several  hours  at  a  time.     This  often  harms  the  grass, 
since  it  gives  one  spot  too  much  water,  turning  it  brown,  while  other  parts 
may  suffer  from  drought. 

If  you  have  a  sprinkler  move  it  at  frequent  intervals,  depending  on 
the  size  and  force  of  the  stream  and  on  the  amount  of  ground  it  covers. 
We'll  assume  your  sprinkler  spreads  water  over  100  square  feet.     Then  it 
takes  about  62  gallons  of  water  to  equal  1  inch  of  rainfall  over  that  area. 
This  amount  flows  from  the  ordinary  garden  hose  under  the  usual  pressure  in 
20  to  30  minutes.    On  this  basis  you'll  have  to  change  the  sprinkler  every 
30  minutes  at  least,  to  avoid  overwatering  in  places. 


But  some  parts  of  my  lawn  don't  really  need  complete  renovation  — 
they  simpj^/pVtching  up.     So  I'll  merely  treat  the  spots  in  question. 
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I  also  learned  long  ago  to  apply  water  with  as  little  pressure  as 
possible  so  as  not  to  beat  down  the  grass  or  wash  the  surface.     I  try  to 
make  a  soft  spray,  as  similar  to  rainfall  as  possible.    You  can  do  a  lot 
of  harm  in  a  short  time  with  a  nozzle  throwing  a  strong  and  penetrating 
stream  of  water. 

Just  in  closing  let  me  ask  you  a  question.    Have  you  had  your 
lawnmower  overhauled  yet?    W.R.B.  always  advises  folks  to  begin  clipping 
their  lawEta  as  soon  as  the  grass  is  big  enough  for  the  lawn  mower  to  cut 
it.    And  it  won't  be  long  now* 

**** 

AIT1T0TOTCEMEI7T:    Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  read  to  you  from  the  PRIMER  FOR 

T0F:T  FARMERS,  .which  comes  to  you  over  Station  each  Wednesday  at  this 

time.    Mr.  Thompson  will  be  glad  to  get  answers  to  any  questions  you  want 
to  ask  about  fixing  up  your  lawns  this  spring.     Write  him  in  care  of 
Station  or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOTO  FARMERS  Wednesday,  March  19,1930 

K)T  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking;  Time:     10  Minutes 

AgBOra^MEMT :     I  guess  thousands  of  home-owners  grow  gardens  "because  they 
love  to  see  things  grow,  or  because  they  can  feel  they're  producing  some- 
thing of  economic  value.    Perhaps  it's  only  a  few  spring  onions  or  a  "bed 
of  crisp  radishes,  "but  growing  even  these  small  crops  can  be  a  source  of 
wonderful  satisfaction.     In  today's  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  Neighbor 
Thompson  gives  us  a  page  from  his  own  "book  of  eirperience  in  caring  for  the 

garden  plot.      The  Primer  for  '^own  Farmers,  which  Station  now  presents, 

comes  to  you  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Have  I  given  the  Impression  that  I'm  a  real  dirt  gardener?    Or  that 
I'm  a  big-scale  operator?    Or  that  I'm  running  competition  to  market 
gardeners  and  fresh  vegetable  stores? 

Well  if  I  have  given  that  impression  I  want  to  correct  it.  Actually 
I'm  only  one  of  these  folks  your  announcer  mentioned,  a  town  farmer  who 
likes  to  make  things  grow.    My  garden  plot  is  too  small  to  grow  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  a  large  scale,  so  I  follow  my  own  inclination  and  grow  the  few 
we  ivant  most. 

However,  it  doesn't  take  long  to  discover  that  if  you  want  real 
results,  even  with  a  small  plot,  you've  got  to  do  aoout  the  same  things  and 
take  about  as  much  pains  as  you  would  if  you  were  in  the  "bus  iness  of  garden- 
ing.   And  that's  what  I  want  to  talk  about  today.     I  want  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  points  I've  learned    myself,  about  the  points  I've  picked  up 
from  W.R.3. ,  my  garden  advisor,  and  about  pointers  I've  received  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

First,   if  you  want  real  results  you've  got  to  keep  building  up  your 
soil.     That's  the  first  thing  I  found  out.     So  I  consulted  W.R.E. ,  who 
lives  next-door  to  me,  and  he  told  me  that  what  I  needed  was  a  liberal 
supply  of  manure.    As  it  happened,  luck  was  with  me  there.     There's  a  small 
dairy  in  my  neighborhood  and  I  managed  to  get  5  large  loads  of  dairy  barn 
manure.     I  spread  it  over  my  plot  and  then  I  borrowed  a  horse  and  plowed 
the  manure  under  the  soil  plowed  it  under  thoroughly. 

This  of  course  I  do  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  "be  worked. 
And  then  I  spend  my  spare  time  with  the  rake  and  fork,  smoothing  and  work- 
ing over  the  surface  soil  and  getting  it  in  good  shape  for  planting. 

I'm  telling  you  this,  because  I've  found  that  the  careful  fertilizing 
of  the  soil  is  a  mighty  important  step  in  successful  gardening  of  any  kind. 
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W.R.B.  also  advised  me  to  use  commercial  fertilizer.     Following  his 
suggestion  I've  bought  two  bags  of  mixed  fertilizer,   one  bag  analyzing  7 
per  cent  nitrogen,  3  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  4  per  cent  potash.  This 
fertilizer  goes  on  the  section  where  lettuce,  spinach,  cabbage  and  other 
leafy  crops  will  be  planted. 

The  fertilizer  in  the  other  bag  contains  only  3  per  cent  nitrogen, 
the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  about  1G  per  cent  of  potash.  It 
will  go  on  the  part  of  the  garden  set  aside  for  potatoes,  peas,  beans, 
tomatoes,   in  fact  most  of  the  crops  that  don't  require  heavy  leaf  growth* 

Now  I've  marked  my  garden  plot  off  in  blocks  1C  feet  square,  and 
I'm  applying  5  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  each  square.    This  is  at  the  rate 
of  something  over  2000  pounds  per  acre.    While  I  was  busy  spreading  this 
fertilizer  Charley  Wiggins  dropped  by  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  wouldn't 
be  better  to  put  the  fertilizer  in  the  rows.     I  told  him  that  the  best 
advice  I  had  from  the  Deportment  of  Agriculture  and  from  practical  growers 
was  that  it's  better  to  broadcast  fertilizer  and  work  it  into  the  entire 
surface  of  the  soil.    They  tell  me  this  applies  to  most  crops,  at  least. 

As  for  potatoes  I'll  put  part  of  the  fertilizer  in  the  furrow  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  I  plant  my  potatoes.     Then  I'll 
scatter  the  remainder  of  it  alongside  the  rows  and  it'll  be  worked  into 
the  soil  by  the  time  the  potatoes  come  up. 

For  sweet  potatoes  W.R.B.  says  to  scatter  fertilizer  in  a  slight 
furrow  mix  it  with  the  soil.    Then  throw  up  the  ridges  over  the  fertilizer, 
where  the  potatoes  will  be  planted.      And  incidentally  mix  the  fertilizer 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  of  the  ridge. 

One  of  my  neighbors  asked  if  this  wouldn't  be  too  much  fertilizer 
for  most  crops.     I  told  him  I  thought  not  and  W.R.B.  backed  me  up.  In 
fact  on  soil  like  mine  I  can  use  that  amount  in  the  spring  and  then  add 
more  fertilizer  for  top  dressing  during  the  growing  season. 

You  see  I  had  to  plow  fairly  deep  to  cover  the  manure  completely. 
And  now  by  applying  the  fertilizer  to  the  surface  and  mixing  it  with  the 
top  three  inches  'of  soil  I  get  a  constant  supply  of  plant  food  throughout 
the  growing  season. 

George  Wayne,  another  neighbor,  suggested  I  ought  to  put  some  lime 
on  the  garden  plot.    He  said  with  the  application  of  manure  I  was  putting 
on  ,  I  should  have  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  to  sweeten  the 
soil.     Well,   I  went  so  far  as  to  order  lime  but  then  I  had  a  happy  thought 
and  called  W.R.B.    He  advised  me  I'd  better  have  my  soil  teste!  first.  He 
said  most  garden  crops  do  best  on  soil  that  is  a  trifle  acid,  and  he  added 
there's  danger  of  using  too  much  lime,  thus  making  the  land  too  alkaline. 
And  sure  enough  the  test  showed  my  land  to  be  only  slightly  acid  and  there- 
fore not  in  need  of  lime. 

One  corner  of  my  garden,  however,  which  is  low  and  inclined,  to  be 
wet,  was    slightly  too  acid  for  most  crops.     So  I'm  applying  one  85-pound 
bag  of  lime  to  this  section. 
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As  I  told  you  "before  I  ordered  my  garden  seeds  several  weeks  ago  and 
now  I  have  them  all  safely  stored  in  a  tin  bo:;.     I  have  tomato,  popper, 
cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  growing  in  a  box  in  my  south  window,  and  some  of 
the  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  are  already  out  in  the  coldframe  and  growing 
nicely.     Of  course  a  few  of  my  southern  neighbors  are  already  using  vege- 
tables from  their  gardens. 

One  thing  I've  learned  in  my  garden  experience  is  that  it  pays  to 
make    several  plantings  of  certain  crops,  and  also  to  plant  2  or  3  varieties 
Take  peas-  for  example.         planting  Gradus,  Little  i-iarvel  and  Thomas  Laxton 

1  get  considerable  variation  in  the  time  that  the  peas  mature.    And  by 
making,  say,  two  plantings  of  each  of  these  varieties,  I  get  still  greater 
distribution  of  the  crop. 

As  a  rule  I  make  at  least  4  plantings  of  snap  beans  during  the  season 

2  "plantings  of  beets,  2  plantings  of  carrots,  3  plantings  of  spinach — one  in 

the  spring  and  2  in  the  fall  2  plantings  of  cabbage  one  in  the  spring 

and  one  in  the  early  summer  ,  2  plantings  of  tomatoes,  and  at  least  2 

plantings  of  lima  beans  the  first  planting  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 

enough  and  the  second  5  or  4  weeks  later. 

Of  course  even  this  method  doesn't  insure  a  continuous  supply  of 
everything,  so  I  still  have  to  depend  on  the  market  to  some  extent. 

This  year,  I  might  add,  I'm  going  in  a  little  stronger  for  flowers  an 
a  little  less  for  vegetables.    But  by  improving  my  garden  soil  I  expect  to 
grow  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetables  on  a  smaller  area.    Thus,   I  can  still 
have  my  vegetables  and  at  the  sane  time  I  can  have  more  flowers. 

AInTCIOUNCEMENT :     Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  read  to  you.  the  weekly  lesson  from 

the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  at 

this  time  through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultur 
If  you  want  more  information  write  for  the  bulletin  entitled  "The  City  Home 
Garden,"  which  is  Farmers 1  Bulletin  No.  1044-F;  or  the  one  on  "Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Gardens,"    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1242-F.  Address  Neighbor  Thompson 

in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

Washington. 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  Wednesday,  March  26,  1930 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT;     Well,  spring-  is  here  officially,  whether  it  is  actually  present 
in  your  community  or  not.    And  in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  won't  be  long  now 
until  apple  "blossoms  begin  to  bloom  forth.     Neighbor  Thompson,  like  many  of  you, 
keeps  a  few  fruit  trees  on  his  place.     And  in  today's  PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS  , 
he  brings  you  suggestions  that  thoughts  of  apple  blossom  time  suggest  to  him.  All 
right,  Neighbor. 

****** ** 

I  suppose  I  should  try  to  say  something  poetic,  about  spring  or  about  apple 
blossoms.     But  this  spring  the  thoughts  of  arple  blossoms  bring  me  no  poetic  in- 
spiration.    In  fact  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  esthetic  than  a  joke,  and  a  very 
old  joke  at  that — the  old  questio n  about  "what  is  worse  than  biting  into  a  nice 
red  apple  and  finding  a  worm?"      That's  what  the  vision  of  apple  blossoms  mean 
to  me  worms,  and  insects  and  diseases. 

And  I  had  a  pretty  good  breakfast  this  morning  too.    I'm  not  being  sour 
and  pessimistic,  in  fact  I'm  optomistic.     Last  year  I  had  a  sad  experience  and  I 
intend  to  profit  by  it  hereafter,  but  it  left  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth  that  makes 
me  very  matter-of-fact  about  the  beauty  of  budding  fruit.     They  say  beauty  is  only 
skin  deep,  and  that's  certai nly  true  of  a  rosy  apple  -or  a  big  ripe  peach  with  a 
worm-eaten  interior. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  my  experience.     Two  years  ago  I  sent  off  for 
a  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  spraying  fruits.     I  bought  a  sprayer 
and  plenty  of  material s  and  I  sprgyed  just  as  the  bulletin  told  me  to.     The  re- 
sult—not a  single  wormy  aople  as  far  as  I  could  find.     I  enthusiastically  an- 
nounced that  I '&  never  be  caught  napping  again- -I 'd  spray  faithfully  each  spring, 
come  what  might.     But  that  was  two  years  ago.    Last  year  I  put  off  and  put  off 

until  finally  I  neglected  to  spray  at  all.     The  result         well,  I 'd  say  mere 

than  half  my  apples  fell  to  the  ground  before  time  to  gather  them,  and  every 
apple  that  fell  was  wormy. 

I'm  sort  of  glad  it  happened,  now. that  it's  over.     It  was a'-go£>d .lesson. 

From  now  on  I  sever  all  diplomatic  relations  with  fruit  pests  permanently.  The 

war  is  on.  And  I 'm  already  all  set  to  go  over  the  top  this  year.  I 've  rigged  up 
and  tested  my  sprayer,  stored  the  necessary  chemicals  in  a  tin  box  in  the  garage, 
and  the  minute  the  bulletin  says  spray,  I '11  spray. 

Meanwhile  I1ve  been  collecting  some  information  on  the  causes  of  wormy 
apples,  and  I  find  that  the  well  known  codling  moth,  or  apple  worm,  is  responsible 
for  a  big  share  of  the  trouble,  not  only  in  this  section  but  all  over  the  country. 
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Consider  for  a  minute  the  life  history  of  the  codling  moth,  "because  we've 
got  to  know  its    history  and  habits  "before  we  can  go  about  fighting  it.  Here's 
the  way  W.R.B.,  my  neighbor  and  garden  advisor,  who  is  an  exnert  on  such  matters, 
outlined  it  to  met 

"The  codling  moth  passes  the  winter  in  the  larva  stage,  enclosed  in  a 
silken  cocoon  about  ]>/h  of  an  inch  in  length,"    W.R.B.  told  me.  "The  larva  itself 
is  about  the  same  length  as  the  cocoon  and  is  usually  of  a  dirty  white  color 
with  a  broVm  head.     You'll  often  find  these  cocoons  under  the  bark  scales  of  the 
trunk  and  larger  limb    and  in  decayed  stubs  where  limbs  have  been  improperly 
pruned.     You'll  also  find  them  in  trash,  in  cracks  of  the  soil,  in  old  boxes  or 
baskets,  or  in  any  other  place  where  they  can  hide* 

"This  is  why  the  fruit  experts  advise  you  to  clean  up  trash  and  remove 
rough  bark  from  the  trees,  and  burn  all  refuse.     That  rids  your  orchard  of  the 
wintering  over  larvae. 

"Now  in  the  spring,"  says  W.R.B. ,"  just  about  the  time  apple  tr^es  have 
finished  blooming,  the  larvae  have  developed  into  moths,  and  the  moths  emerge  from 
their  cocoons  to  lay  eggs.     You  hardly  ever  see  the  moths,   though,  because  they 
conceal  themselves  in  or  ?bout  the  apple  trees  durj  ng  the  day.     About  twilight 
they  come  out  of  hiding  to  lay  their  eggs  on  the  loaves  and  twigs. 

"The  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhoad,  it's  flat,  round  to  oval  in 
shape,  and  when  first  laid  its  color  is  a  sort  of  "oearly  white.     The  egg  hatches, 
and  then  the  little  worm?  crawl  to  an  apple  and  eat  their  way  into  the  center. 
Many  of  the  worms  enter  the  fruit  through  the  calyx  or  blossom  end.  Another 
favorite  place  of  entrance  is  between  two  apples  that  are  in  contact  with  each 
other. 

That  in  brief  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  worm  you  find  in  the  apple. 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

As  I  suggested  before,  the  first  thing  is  to  clean  up  all  trash,  remove 
the  scaly  bark  from  the  tree,  and  burn  them — both  the  tr?sh  and  the  bark.  Then, 
just  as  the  last  apple  blossom  falls,  or  maybe  a  little  before  the  last  one 
falls,  spray  the  tree  thoroughly.  Spray  with  lead  arsenate  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  of  powdered  arsenate  to  3  gallons  of  water,  or  2  ounces  of  arsenate  in 
paste  form  to  3  gallons  of  water.  -  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1  pound  of  the  powdered 
form  or  2  pounds  of  the  paste  form  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

W.R.B.   tells  me  the  important  thing  is  to  get  this  spray  on  before  the 
little  calyx  points  on  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  fold  inward.     So  be  sure 
to  spray  by  the  time  the  last  blossom  falls. 

However  that  isn't  by  any  means  the  end  of  the  battle.     As  W.R.B.  explains 
it,  the  first  brood  of  worms  begin  to  hatch  in  most  sections  about  3  or  h  weeks 
after  the  blossoms  fall,  although  it  may  be  only  2  or  3  weeks  if  the  weather  is 
warm.     Then  is  the  time  to  spray  again. 

And  then  the  second  brood  of  worms,  for  there  is  a  second  brood,  begins  to 
hatch  several  weeks  later,  8  to  10  weeks  after  the  blossoms  drop.     And  so  of 
course  you  have  to  s-oray  a  third  time.     For  this  third  spraying  W.R.B.  recommends 
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combining  the  lead  arsenate  with  Bordeaux  mixture.     This  means  killing  two  enemies 
with  one  stroke,  as  the  lead  arsenate  kills  the  late  "brood  of  the  codling  moth 
and  the  Bordeaux  mixture  helps  protect  the  fruit  from  diseases. 

This  program  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
However  in  the  dryland  areas  and  in  the  far  west  the  codling  moth  multiplies  so 
rapidly  that  it *s necessary  to  go  right  on  spraying  at  regular  intervals  until 
nearly  picking  time. 

Now  of  course  the  codling  moth  isn't  theonly  troublemaker.     Take  the  plum 
curculio  for  instance,  the  post  that's  responsible  for  much  of  the  misshapen  and 
gnarly  fruit  in  our  orchards.     It  feeds  on  plums  and  peaches  as  well  as  apples, 
and  it's  widely  distributed  over  much  of  the  country,  although  it  isn't  known  to 
occur  in  the  far  west. 

However,  the  most  practical  means  of  control  is  the  same  as  for  the  codling 
moth.     Clean  up  the  trash  around  trees  and  spray  with  lead  arsenate. 

Several  other  worms  and  maggots,  besides  the  codling  moth  and  curculio, 
eat  into  the  fruit.    But  we  also  hove  another  group  of  insects-aphids,  scales,  etc. 
that  are  almost  as  hard  to  get  along  with.     They  are  the  insects  that  get  on  the 
underside  of  leaves  and  on  young  twigs,  and  suck  the  juices  or  sap  from  the  trees. 
You  can't  kill  these  pests  with  lead  arsenate,  because  they  don't  eat  on  the  out- 
side of  the  leaf  or  bark.     You've  got  to  use  what  is  called  a  "contact"  poison. 
The  usual  remedy  for  aphids  is  nicotine  sulfate,  and  for  scale  insects,  lime-sulp- 
hur or  lubricating  oil  emulsion.     Nicotine  sulphate  can  be  added  to  the  codling- 
moth  spray  to  make  a  combination  treatment,  thus  killing  two  bugs  with  one  stone 
again. 

Sometimes,  also,  you  find  the  aphids  on  buds,  especially  in  apple  trees, 
before  the  blossoms  open.     And  so  orchardists  often  add  nicotine  sulphate  to  the 
lime  sulphur  which  they  apply  as  a  dormant  spray  just  before  the  buds  open.  Later 
they  also  frequently  add  nicotine  sulphate  to  the  lead  arsenate  and  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture that  I  mentioned  before. 

Now  I  dare  say  you  have  30  or  ko  and  maybe    50  fruit  insects  in  your  com- 
munity that  cause  trouble,  and    I 've  mentioned  only  three  kinds.     But  these  three 
are  the  most  important,  and  fortunately  all  three  of  them  can  be  controlled  to  a 
very  large  degree.     And  besides,  in  controlling  them,  you  are  also  controlling 
many  of  the  others. 

If  you  want  detailed  information  let  me  suggest  that  you  write  to  your 
State  experiment  station.     Experiment  station  workers  all  over  the  country  are 
giving  special  attention  to  fighting  fruit  insects  and  they  can  tell  you  the  best 
methods  to  follow  in  your  co:ominity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  a  bulletin  on  "Important  Apple 
Insects,"     that  you'll  be  interested  in  if  you  h::ve  apple  trees.     The  number  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1270-F.    And  the  Department  has  published  several  bulletins 
on  the  codling  moth,  each  one  giving  control  measures  for  a  certain  section  of 
the  country. 
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In  conclusion  let  mo  remind  you  that  the  efficiency  of  all  control  measures 
depends  on  doing  the  work  at  the  right  time  and  doing  it  thoroughly.     And  if  :"ou 
don't  have  time  to  spray  fruit  trees  properly,  let  me  suggest  that  you  get  rid 

of  them  and  devote  your  land  to  something  that  will  produce  well,  to  say  the 

least,  NOT  wormy  apples. 

********* 


ANN 01} NCEMENT ;     Neighbor  Thompson  has  just  concluded  his  reading  from  the  Primer 

for  Town  Farmers.     Station  "brings  you  this  program  each  Wednesday  at  this 

time  through  the  courtesy  of  the  united  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  'That 
bulletin  Mr.  Thompson  mentioned  was  "Important  Apple  Insects,   11  Farmers'  Bulletin 

No.  1270-F.     Send  your  requests  to  Neighbor  'Thompson  in  care  of  Station  or  in 

care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


